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The Man [raising the cross] : 



THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



April, 



I stay! 



Fbiend : 



Thou art mad! 
Anotheb [smiting him across the mouth]: 

An Offices: 



.Coward ! 



Thou'lt stay! 

[The soldiers fall back; a shot is fired. The bugle 
sounds long and loud; many, many follow; but one- 
stays; the child sees him lying prone, and with a 
piteous cry runs to him, lifting the cross from 
where it lies beside him.] 

Child: 

He held it high ; they saw ; and they forgot ! 

Father [taking it from him angrily] : 

'Tis'for the priests to hold — not such as he! 

Child [insistently, following toward the house] : 

Why did they kill him, father? Tell me why? 

[But never an answer comes. The cross is laid 
away, and the father leads his child to where the 
bugles are calling, calling.] 

Bbookxine, Mass. 



How the Eighteenth of May Came to 
Be Observed as Peace Day. 

By Lyra D. Trueblood. 

The First Peace Conference, which convened at The 
Hague May 18, 1899, and closed its sessions July 29 of 
the same year, was truly, in the words of the Baroness 
von Suttner, "an epoch-making date in the history of 
the world." Writing in her diary at The Hague on that 
memorable flay, she continues : "It is the first time, since 
history began to be written, that the representatives of 
the governments come together to find a means for 'se- 
curing a permanent, genuine peace' for the world. 
Whether or not this means will be found in the confer- 
ence that is to be opened today has nothing to do with 
the magnitude of the event. In the endeavor lies the 
new direction !" 

The opening session was held on the afternoon of May 
18, 1899, in the Orange Hall of the "House in the 
Wood." The First Hague Conference and the succeed- 
ing conference in 1907 must not be judged by their ap- 
parent failure to prevent the colossal war in Europe. 
Eather should they be viewed as the beginning — the 
forerunner of the coming Parliament of Man — the Fed- 
eration of the World. The last words spoken at the con- 
cluding session of the great assemblage in 1899, uttered 
by Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, were prophetic of 
what is yet to be : "May our conference be a beginning, 
not a conclusion. May our countries, by inaugurating 
new assemblages such as this has been, continue to serve 
the cause of civilization and of peace !" 

Public Demonstrations Preceding Hague Conference. 

In order to realize the significance of the present cele- 
bration of the day as Peace Day it is necessary to go 
back to the months just preceding the conference, for in 
the general public demonstrations to arouse and formu- 



late interest in its purpose are to be found the real his- 
toric roots of the observance as it exists today. 

The Czar's famous rescript, issued August 24, 1898, 
met with favorable replies from the various govern- 
ments to which it was addressed. A circular was then 
sent out by Count Muravieff on January 11, 1899, indi- 
cating the Eussian view of the proper subjects for dis- 
cussion. The peace workers of the world at once began 
a widespread propaganda to create public opinion to 
support these proposals. There ensued great mass- 
meetings in England, William T. Stead's plan of an in- 
ternational peace crusade, and a splendid propaganda 
by the peace societies on the continent as well as in our 
own country. There was published in Boston during 
the months from March to August a little paper called 
The Peace Crusade. It records that peace meetings 
were being called for the day on which the conference 
was to open. In Austria, through the initiative of the 
Baroness von Suttner, public demonstrations were in- 
augurated, and the Austrian press heralded the "inter- 
national peace crusade." In Germany, Frau Professor 
Selenka, of Munich, president of the Women's Interna- 
tional Peace League, organized mass-meetings and pre- 
pared a memorial, to which, largely through her own 
individual efforts, over twenty thousand signatures were 
obtained, and which she herself presented at The Hague. 
In France, the Princess Wiszniewski and many others 
were exceedingly active in the same line. 

In all this awakening of public opinion may be found 
the beginnings of the celebration of the day when the 
First Hague Conference opened. Baron von Staal, who 
presided over the sessions, remarked to Mr. Felix Mos- 
cheles, "The conference is admirably prepared for by 
these public demonstrations of the people's desire for 
peace." 

International Council of Women Institutes Peace Day. 
To Frau Selenka is due the credit for being the leader 
in the movement to make permanent the preliminary 
work which had been done. She organized a demon- 
stration of women to celebrate what the conference had 
accomplished, and chose for this the date on which the 
conference opened. She desired that the idea be taken 
up by women all over the world, and to this end sub- 
mitted in 1901 to the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women this proposal : 

"That the International Council of Women should take 
up into its program of action the Annual Universal Public 
Demonstration of Women, on the anniversary of The Hague 
Conference, May 18. That for this purpose a special com- 
mittee be formed and charged with the organization and 
execution of the next year's demonstration." 

The peace and arbitration committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, of which Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall was chairman, submitted this proposal of Frau 
Selenka to the National Councils of Women in the 
various countries, and as a result many took the matter 
up at once. Holland, Italy, the United States, Austria, 
New Zealand, and Norway were among those that re- 
sponded favorably. 

First Observance in the United States. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Sewall had pushed the plan vigor- 
ously in the United States, and in 1901 had succeeded 
in getting the day observed in many parts of the coun- 
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try. A circular had been issued to clergymen, inviting 
them to speak on peace on the Sunday nearest the 18th 
of May, while the women of the National Council had 
promoted the celebration through their local organiza- 
tions. The next year, 1902, 322 meetings were reported 
as held, besides the preaching of hundreds of sermons. 
The press also gave considerable attention to it. For 
this work of propaganda there had been formed a spe- 
cial committee of the National Council of Women, con- 
sisting of 24 members, with members from local organ- 
izations, making a total working committee of 350. 
Mrs. Sewall had asked that telegraphic reports be sent 
her of the number, size, and character of the meetings 
held, in order that she might cable the summary to 
Frau Selenka, who was acting chairman of the commit- 
tee of the International Council. 

The Eleventh Universal Peace Congress, held at 
Monaco in 1902, on opening for the last day's delibera- 
tions, passed a vote of congratulation to Madame Se- 
lenka, of Munich, and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of In- 
dianapolis, for their work in organizing an annual 
celebration by the International Council of Women of 
the meeting of The Hague Peace Conference. 

Mr. filie Ducommun, secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, writing from Berne, June, 1904, to the 
Congress of the International Women's Alliance, meet- 
ing in Berlin, congratulates them on their work for 
peace, and says that through its observance of the 18th of 
May the alliance has shown its sympathy for the peace 
movement. He adds: "We are heartily thankful for 
this, and behold in the members of this great interna- 
tional association . . . fellow-combatants in the 
struggle to establish a world system which will make 
impossible the wholesale murder of the battlefield." 

One of the first accounts that we have of a general 
observance of the day by schools and colleges is in 1903, 
when the Local Council of Women at Bloomington, 
Indiana, secured the co-operation of all the city schools 
and of the State University. Each school-room held 
opening exercises, with explanatory words by the teacher 
regarding the significance of the day, and then there 
were joint exercises in each of the school buildings. 
At the State University the more than two thousand 
students, with a large number of townspeople, partici- 
pated in peace exercises, which were in charge of the 
department of history, Dr. James A. Woodburn pre- 
siding, while Dr. Amos S. Hershey gave the main ad- 
dress. This is but one instance, of which there were 
doubtless many during these first years following the 
meeting of The Hague Conference. 

American Peace Society Initiates Celebration in Schools. 

From the first the board of directors of the American 
Peace Society had noted with interest and sympathy 
this movement on the part of the women of the country 
to make the 18th of May Peace Day, or Hague Day, as 
it was often termed. .In 1901 the annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society was held on May 17, and 
the next year the directors voted that thereafter the an- 
nual meetings should occur on or near the 18th of May. 
In every possible way the society aided and forwarded 
the efforts of the women, and -very soon decided to take 
up as its special field of work the promotion of the ob- 
servance of the day in the schools. 

On the suggestion of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, the secretary of the society, 



decided that it would be wise to approach Hon. George 
H. Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and urge him to take up the matter with 
the superintendents of the schools in that State. Mrs. 
Mead herself went to see Mr. Martin and found him 
most sympathetic and friendly toward the plan. The 
letter which Mr. Martin issued on April 11, 1905, is 
destined to become a historic document, as it is the first 
official action in the matter. 

At about the same time the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools of the State of Ohio also took up the 
idea. Mr. George W. Tooill, editor of the Ohio School 
Journal, after consultation with the secretary of the 
American Peace Society, decided to publish in his paper 
a program for the celebration and to use his influence 
to secure its observance as International Peace Day in 
the Ohio schools. The Superintendent of Schools of 
Greater New York followed the same course. 

In the March number of the Chautauquan of that 
year Bishop John H. Vincent made this announcement: 

"Our own country Is taking the lead In movements 
making for international peace, and Chautauqua's 'Social 
Progress Year' is a fitting time to inaugurate a new C. L. 
S. C. Memorial Day. We shall henceforth celebrate May 18. 
the date of the opening of the First Hague Conference, as 
International Peace Day. Special programs will be pro- 
vided for circles, and Chautauqua readers, who have shown 
themselves such enthusiastic students of social progress, 
will not need to be urged to use their influence in behalf of 
universal peace." 

At the Eleventh Annual Lake Mohonk Conference, 
held in 1905, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman urged that sys- 
tematic, organized peace work be introduced into the 
colleges and universities of the country. In the discus- 
sion that followed repeated reference was made to the 
growing practice of celebrating May 18 in the schools, 
and finally the Conference adopted a memorandum pre- 
sented by Dr. Gilman on behalf of the Business Com- 
mittee of the Conference, in which the following para- 
graph occurs : 

"The Mohonk Lake Conference respectfully suggests to 
the universities and colleges of the United States that con- 
certed efforts be put forth to secure among undergraduates 
early and careful consideration of the principles of Inter- 
national arbitration. A most appropriate day for student 
meetings Is the 22d of February. ... It may be more 
convenient In some places to observe the 18th of May, which 
is the anniversary of the opening of the conference at The 
Hague in 1899. . . ." 

In the fall of 1905, through the efforts of Dr. George 
W. Hoss, then the president of the Kansas State Peace 
Society, Mr. Dayhoff, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kansas, agreed to designate May 18, 1906, 
as Peace Day in the Kansas schools, following the ex- 
ample of- Massachusetts and Ohio. 

At the Fourteenth International Peace Congress, held 
at Lucerne in September, 1905, the following action was 
taken : 

"The Congress urges : First, that the methodical teaching 
of the principles of peace be introduced as part of public 
education in the primary, secondary, and superior schools, 
and that the anniversary of the 18th of May be celebrated 
in all the schools. Second, that the peace societies of all 
countries take this matter In hand and seek out the most 
practical means of ensuring that this sort of education shall 
be given, and try to find persons who will be willing to de- 
fray the new outlay which this organization win occa- 
sion." 

The year 1906 saw a far more general observance of 
the day. On behalf of the directors of the American 
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Peace Society, Dr. Trueblood addressed a circular letter 
to the superintendents of public instruction in all the 
States and Territories, asking their co-operation in the 
movement begun by the superintendents of Massachu- 
setts and Ohio. 

All. of the replies were very cordial and sympathetic. 
One or two of the superintendents felt that the plan was 
somewhat impracticable, and feared that the regular 
school work would be too much interfered with by adding 
another day to those already set apart for special ob- 
servances. Some wrote that they would make arrange- 
ments for the following year". In the Southern States 
many of the superintendents said that the matter would 
have to be referred to the local school boards. Others 
were ready to take it up at once, and addressed circular 
letters to their local school superintendents recommend- 
ing the observance. Among these were the superintend- 
ents of Massachusetts, Ehode Island, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Ohio, and Kansas. The responses 
evinced the feeling of the educators of the country for 
the need of inculcating in the minds of the pupils truer 
ideas of patriotism, a better conception of the meaning 
of history, and an understanding of the essential one- 
ness of humanity and of the community of interests of 
the nations. 

:'. In this year the American Peace Society first pub- 
lished suggestive programs, and at the same time there 
was issued by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead a little book, en- 
titled "Patriotism and the New Internationalism," 
which contained programs and material for the use of 
teachers. 

Commissioner of Education Recommends Observance. 

In December, 1906, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, rec- 
ommended the observance of the 18th of May as Peace 
Day in the schools. In his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated December 5, he speaks of the Inter- 
national stage into which our public education has 
passed and the approach of the Second International 
Peace Conference at The Hague, and continues : 

"Already a considerable movement is under way looking 
to the annual commemoration in the schools of the United 
States of the opening of the First Hague Conference, which 
occurred on the 18th day of May, 1899. Such a celebration 
seems eminently desirable, by way of laying due emphasis 
in the schools upon the vital relations of modern peoples 
one to another. I would accordingly recommend that so far 
as consistent with State and local conditions, the 18th day 
,of May in each year be designated as a day of special ob- 
servance in the schools. It is particularly desirable that in 
"the celebration of this anniversary day, and in the instruc- 
tion of the schools throughout the year, the effort be made 
■to promote an insight into the true aims and aspirations of 
our own nation and of the other nations with whom we 
are to work together in the making of a higher world civil- 
ization. ..." 

Following this recommendation, there was passed a 
: resolution at the meeting of the department 'of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, held 
in Chicago, February 26-28, 1907, which completes the 
history of the steps leading up to the general recogni- 
tion of the day by the schools of this country. It reads 
thus : 

. "Resolved, That we recognize the great significance of the 
movement to substitute arbitration for war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and recommend the ob- 



peated wars, until the present war in Europe ?<a)Hipletes 
servance of the 18th day of May of each year by the schools 
of the United States in commemoration of the conference 
which led to the establishment of the Peace Tribunal at 
The Hague." 

Work of the American School Peace League. 

The American School Peace League, which was an 
outcome of the First National Peace Conference at New 
York City in 1907, was organized in 1908, and from the 
beginning took up the promotion of the celebration. 
One of its first publications was an exercise for use in 
the schools. In 1912, at the request of Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the 
league, prepared a Bulletin, containing suggestive 
programs and material for the use of teachers and pu- 
pils. This was widely used, the edition reaching about 
fifty thousand. The next year, 1913, a second Bulletin 
was compiled by Mrs. Andrews, entitled "The Promo- 
tion of Peace." In 1914 the same Bulletin was again 
used. 

During the last few years there have been many 
programs and peace exercises issued by the various peace 
societies in the country, and there is a demand contin- 
ually for fresh material and new suggestions. 

An International Holiday. 

The idea has several times been broached of trying to 
secure the recognition of the 18th of May as an inter- 
national holiday, but the time has not seemed ripe for 
such action. It was first presented to the International 
Peace Congress at Glasgow in 1901, by Mr. Gaston 
Moch, and was referred to the International Peace Bu- 
reau for consideration. Proposals were made from sev- 
eral sources that the Second Hague Conference be peti- 
tioned to set aside the day as an international holiday, 
but the plan was not carried out. In our own country 
the attempt has been made to have the day set- apart as 
a national holiday like the 4th of July, but so far it has 
seemed best to confine the celebration to its present 
form. 

Such a Peace Day gives a splendid opportunity to 
present to the minds of the children of our nation cor- 
rect ideas regarding the interdependence and essential 
unity of interest of the countries of the world, and to 
give them some knowledge of the movements at work 
which will one day make impossible such a catastrophe 
as the great European war. 



Towards the Peace That Shall Last.* 

At every stage of warfare in the past men and women 
in all nations have endeavored to abate and lessen it. 
Their repeated endeavors, have been answered by re- 
peated wars, until the present war in Europe completes 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny. 

* Soon after the outbreak of the war a number of persons 
met at the Henry Street Settlement in New York, at the 
call of Jane Addams, Lillian D. Wald, and Paul U. Kellogg, 
leaders among "those who deal with the social fabric." The 
object of the gathering was to prepare for concerted action 
on the part of the neutral nations, and at a second meeting 
in the winter the individuals thus brought together in har- 
mony of purpose and conviction decided to issue a state- 
ment of principles, which is here reproduced, with permis- 
sion, from The Survey of March 6, 1915. 



